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FOAM-WAVES 


SIGNAL 
To A. §. 
HROW fagots on the fire, 
Armfuls of knotted oak! 
Let the mad cinders dance 
In the revolving smoke. 


Let swirl the mountain cloud— 
Toss it to wind, to sea! 

On the horizon wisp 
Let vanish utterly. 


Throw fagots on the fire! 
Give the mad tonguing play, 
Path for the flame’s desire. 
Shoulder the smoke away. 


[175] 
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Put on your queenly robes, 
Alone on the lone shingle; 

See cuspéd smoke and flame 
In the sea-depths mingle. 


The sky trails through 
Darkness of the wild sea, 

Speeding a bark to you, 
And princeliest Poesy. 


THREE HAGS COME VISITING 


Those hags are in the hallway, 
They’ve hardly opened the door— 
It is as three long shadows 
Had slipped in long before. 


For hours they are patient, 
Looking up the stair; 

They hear a lady singing 
And combing her lovely hair. 


“Jenny, tell your mistress 
There’s company today, 
And all fixed and ready 
To take her a long way.” 


“Dear mothers, O sweet mothers, 
Come out of the cold, please— 

There’s plenty of room in the kitchen, 
And a cup at your own ease.” 


[176] 


























Edward Sapir 


They sip their tea and mumble 
With a meaningful air, 
Thinking of the lady 
Singing up the stair. 


“Jenny, tell your mistress 
Her company is here, 

And she has barely the time now 
To brush away a tear.” 


“Dear mothers, O sweet mothers, 
She’s singing a song there; 

Not weeping at all, mothers, 
But doing her lovely hair.” 


“Jenny, see your mistress, 
And tell her company 
If she is ready to go now, 

Her hair all tidy.” 


The house is dark, the house is still; 
The maid flies up the stair 

And fumbles at the door-knob. 
The hags down there 


Come slowly up the dark stair 
And push the lady’s door; 

The comb has dropped from her lovely hair, 
They find it on the floor. 


[177] 
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ZUNI 
To R. F. B. 
I send you this. Through the monotony 
Of mumbling melody, the established fall 
And rise of the slow dreaming ritual, 
Through the dry glitter of the desert sea 
And sharpness of the mesa, keep the flowing 
Of your spirit, in many branching ways! 
Be running mirrors to the colored maze, 
Not pool enchanted nor a water slowing. 


ee 


Hear on the wing, see in a flash, retreat !— 
Beauty is brightest when the eye is fleet. 

The priests are singing softly on the sand, 
And the four colored points and zenith stand; 
The desert crawls and leaps, the eagle flies. 
Put wax into your ears and close your eyes. 


MESSENGERS 


Cycles of fire and extinguishment 
Are the messengers of time and space. ; 
Let then your love message be sent 
By their feet, on their ironic face. 


Feel water in the raging fire, 
And burn up wholly in the sea— 
Who know that wheels can never tire, 
But turn madly, eternally. 


[178] 
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And if-in haste you break a heart 


Set not the torch to your own hair, 
Knowing that messengers depart 
Daily from God to quench despair. 


YOUNG GRIEF 


Grieve not too grievously—your eyes 
Are not for tears alone, 

But somewhat for the later skies 
When the winter’s long outgrown. 


Our hearts too break not easily, 
We are not made so brave; 
There’s ever a fragment left, and we 
Have still a heart to save. 


Grieve not too grievously, for know 
You cannot die so soon— 

Your hair must first be white as snow 
In the last quarter of the moon. 


COME WITH THE WIND 


Oh, come with the wind to the great sea, 


To the dim sea tempestuous. 
Oh, give up hearing the song of sea— 
It is furious. 


[179] 
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Yet under the swift marbling foam 
Confusedly lit in moonlight, 
Deep under, deep under is great peace 


And no light. 


As the dead hold Cerberus in leash 
At the mouth of a dark and endless cave, 
The vast brooding of still water 

Holds the wave. 


CHARON 


Come, sweet, come aboard! 
The hill cedars stand 

And rush in the sea, 

The yellow sun 

Rocks on the sea. 


Come, sweet, come aboard! 
The four corners of Heaven 
Are slumbering, 

The land birds sing, 

The sea birds sing. 


The dogfish run, 
The moon has risen 
From the dark rim 
Of the sea horizon; 
The stars are dim. 


[180] 
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We are moving softly 
On windless water— 
From fish and bird 
Of the lone water 
You are preserved. 


I am Charon the wily, 
Open-eyed. 

Your eyes are wide, 
Sweet, they cannot see, 
They cannot see. 


The moon is blown 

On the desolate sea, 

The sea-birds moan. 
Come, sweet, come alone 
On the desolate shore! 


Come, sweet, come ashore! 
The birds are strung 

On the back of the sea, 
The willows hang 

Over the sea. 


SHE WENT TO SLEEP BELOW 


She went to sleep below 
The rootlets of the grass; 

Her face waxen, composed, 
Like dark subtle brass. 


[181] 
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She went to sleep below, 

Her face waxen, composed, 
Her body cold as snow, 

The eyelids closed. 


She took but little down 
Where there was little room; 
She was at once the bride 
And her own bridegroom. 


There shone upon her bed 
Neither candle nor stars; 

Not the palest moon 
Straggled through the bars. 


The sun rose from the sea 
Passing by her bed, 

Yet thereby not at all 
Was her face illuminéd, 


But rested very still, 
Neither darkened nor lit, 
And there came hardly a word 
Through the lips’ tiny slit; 


Nor changed the two hands crossed 
Upon the quiet breast, 

Not being weary at all 
Of their constrainéd rest. 
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DECEMBER 


A Sonnet Sequence 


I 


She thought, “Now I am vulnerable to two!” . 
Still with a trivial gesture she denied 

The wounding, the dark wounding in her side; 
Rejecting tragedy, disdaining too 

That this could so humiliate, subdue, 

Who had a humorous and a delicate pride! 
““My soul is an aristocrat!” she cried— 

“ Aloof, has nothing of the parvenu.” 


And then she hated him, this casual lover 
Who could so fuse her body at a touch. 

“Me, the essential Me, I’ll not give over!” — 
Rejoiced to think she was withholding much, 
And bit her hands to think that she could give 
Her very life curved in his body to live! 


II 


She, knowing that this guilty love must end, 
Perplexed herself with “guilty” and forswore 
The phrases that had prated thus before, 
Smiling a wry smile at solutions penned 

By formalists—yet those who would defend 
Her own bewildered heart mistrusting more. 


For comradely these two come through the door, 
And they are friends and each her darling friend. 


[183] 
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And in an evening where the shadows twist 
The low-beamed ceiling with capricious gloom, 
She idly notes the beating at her wrist, 

And laughs between them in a firelit room. . . 
Outside, the circling of the windy snow 
Forever and forever, she thinks, will blow. 


III 


The child who made their mutual daylight sane, 

The life that from a double stream is fed, 

The dear one of their early marriage bed— 

If she might bring him forth again in pain, 

Be heavy with him, be heavy with him again, 

Drugged with his sweetness and made dizzy with dread! 
The woman is weighted so, so quieted— 

Forsakes the plotted wanderings of the brain. 


And hoiding him, she vowed it could not be, 

This tumult come upon her unaware— 

“Now I shall make a girdle girdling three!” — 

And pressed her kisses on his eyes, his hair; 

And thought that this might be another child . . . 
And at the thought her heart grew strange and mild 


IV 


“Some day this body will be excellent mind!” 
She mused, “and mind in body will try to know, 
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With happy logic and with tolerance slow. 
Some day this body will be quiet and kind, 
And all the hurt of the blood wili be defined. 
I shall be glad,” she said, “‘to think—and so 
Find God within the intellectual glow, 

Who else have wandered in ecstasy and blind. 


“T am too young. But that will be a fault 
Corrected, and that I am quick with tears, 

And gay; and the intemperate assault 

Of life will be defeated by the years. 

And starkness has its rapture, and the peace 

Of saints who feel their stripes and are at ease!” 


She strode a wintry way with stinging light, 
Treading snow-flurries softly into the air. 

And she was warm and free, and had no care 
For anything save that the fields were white; 
And laughed to think that men debated right, 
Spoke sagely of women, thought they were aware 
Of sin. Now fools and erudite were bare, 

For sudden as fools she saw the erudite. 


And this was good and this alone was good— 
That the air bodied deftly her clear breath. 
“This hardened earth is in creative mood, 

Is sharp with life, inimical to death!” 


[185] 
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And she stood pleased, upon a shining hill, 
That all the roads could lie so clean and still. 


VI 


She named him fiercely alien, would redeem 

Her charted self, remembered a remorse . . . 

Yet is he intermingled with the force 

Of darkened being, beats within the dream. 
Whence is the stream, whence the entangled stream! 
What birds drop thickly, brood above its course! 
And where the hidden, the uncertain source, 
Bearing the glance and whirling of the gleam! 


Now dimly does she strive to disengage 

Herself from him and phantasy of him, 

And shaken with the Dionysian rage— 

The drowning face, the breath, the rhythmic limb— 
Suddenly finds the centre of all light, 

Blind in creative immanence of night. 


VII 


She sought the park, the restaurant, the street, 
Purposed a solace in the busy ways 

Of minutes documented into days, 

Of dolls that urge a metronomic beat. 

There is a meaning in the moving feet— 

But what? she said—and light creates a haze. . . 
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Perhaps she’d like to see the newest plays— 
And there are effigies of friends to greet. 


She wondered at the plans of women and men, 

Desired to feel what this one thinks or that, 
Knew a sweet choking at the throat . . . and then 
She stared through glass at a most rakish hat, 
Remembering there was something to remember, 
As she stood furred within the month December. 


Florence Kiper Frank 


THE HUSSY 


She’s not the kind that peers and pries, 
She minds her own affairs; 

But when she goes I know she knows 
There’s dust upon my chairs. 


She’s never known to gossip 

Or run her neighbors down; 

But there are those who know she knows 
The sins of all the town. 


—————$———— 


I ought not to dislike her— 
She’s always very kind; 
But I know she knows I hate her— 
She has too keen a mind. 
Maude Skillman 
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DIVAGATIONS 
I 


Consider me as incense, beloved. 
If I am to be burnt, 

Let it be done properly, with all 
Religious ecstasy, 

With singing and with fervor! 


II 


At night 

I cry into my pillow— 

That you may hear 

And comfort me. 

It is not through pity, 

But through your satiety of my pain 

And the appeased sense of your superiority, 
That you permit my doing 

What I had intended. 

O devious way to peace! 


Ill 


Who has done this thing 
To this young pagan? 


Once she was a little tender thing; 
Her faith was young and soft, 
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Elizabeth Malcolm Durham 


And her love, unscented, 
Gave forth no fragrance of pain. 


Some one has made her 

A fashionable gown and sho: -— 

Gray as are ashes of love. 

She wears veils and bangles and silkinesses, 
Who danced naked 

By the lacy waterfalls. 


There is a strange perfume 
Attending exotically 
Her going in and her coming out. 


Something very precious 
Has been distilled! 
Elizabeth Malcolm Durham 


FOR AMY LOWELL 


She leans across a golden table, 
Confronts God with an eye 

Still puzzled by the standard label 
All flesh bears: Made to die! 

And questions Him—f he is able 
To reassure her Why. e 


Countee Cullen 
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GRAY SONGS 


APPRECIATION 


Oh gray-haired Cinderellas—you 

Who wait for old dreams to come true; 
Who gladly gave, made no demands, 
Nor sought to stay the hovering hands 
Of those who gleaned beyond their need 
The grain for which you sowed the seed; 
Who sit by lonely hearths, and cold 
Save for the banked coals of the old, 

Or drift like straying ships, alone, 
Lulled by the songs the seas intone; 
Who veil your forms in frail disguise 
And watch with weary tender eyes 

And hidden hope for love’s release, 

Your prince will come—the Prince of Peace! 


INTANGIBLE EXTREMES 


The old voice trembled as she spoke; 
“I gave your mother my torch, bright 
With a well-tended frugal light.” 

Her eyes retained their repressed look, 
As unread as an uncut book; 

“She did not hide the flame from sight, 
But treasured it for your delight.” 

She did not pause, but her hands shook: 
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Mercy Baldwin 


“You burn it freely, do not spare 

But waste the flame, and spend its strength; 
A woman’s work is still undone 

Till she conserves its flare and glare; 

A guarded glow will gain in length, 

And thus a lit torch is passed on.” 


But the young women of today 
No longer think of things that way. 
Mercy Baldwin 


DELILAH 


I cannot even be faithful to the past, 

For, manlike, you deny it’s ever been. 

And I must keep you curious to the last, 

Else will you find some newer minikin. 

I know the seven green withes will never hold 

Against your strength, when once you try to break; 

But I pretend belief in all you’ve told 

While I am playing falsely for your sake. 

Thus from my treason comes the paradox, 

That when unfaithful to you, I am true. 

My colors change as often as the phlox, 

Its evening purple, in morning frost pale blue. 
And if you ask my purpose, I’ll reply, 
“Someone would be unfaithful, why not 1?” 

Helen M. Francis 


[191] 
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JOHN EVERYMAN 


In carrying more than mortals can 

John was an ordinary man— 

Of cares he was a caravan. 

He staggered onward in the sun; 

But for his load, he might have run. 

How shamblingly his pace advanced 
When joyously he might have danced! 

He reached the wood at last; and then 
They ambushed him—God’s highwaymen! 


Ah, when he reached the wood at last 
Delicious rapine followed fast— 

Pillage divine, celestial rape 

From which no mortal could escape. 

John shivered, trembled, cried, and pled. 
Their purpose steeped his heart in dread— 
Had he a chance, he would have fled. 


Burdened, disarmed, he faced about: 
A tall oak robbed him of his doubt; 
Huge elms—those burly buccaneers— 
Despoiled him ofthis priceless fears; 
A cypress stole his fine disdain; 

A dewdrop plundered him of pain; 
The agate of his heart, they say, 

A sunbeam melted quite away; 

A laurel leaned to him and took 
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His aching eye, his anxious look; 
A sunset-coronetted pine 
Soon made him all his pride resign. 


Disaster on disaster came! 

Into her secret halls of flame— 

The stately sorrow that he kept 

Closest his heart—a wildrose swept. 
His anger—he was sore beset— 

He yielded to a violet; 

Surrendered to a spray of rue 

The dream that never could come true; 
He gave sick hope that had been sleeping 
Unto a greensward’s quiet keeping; 
And with a virgin lily left 

A love whose heart long since was cleft. 


Pillaged and joyous, ruined, glad, 
Free, naked, reft of all he had, 

John Everyman from yonder wood 
Carried no more than mortals should; 
Carried a heart for life made strong, 
A hope, a faith, a friend, a song. 


O traveller somewhere on the way, 
May God’s good thieves your path waylay— 
And this with all my heart I pray. 


Archibald Rutledge 
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SONGS 
I 


My love is like a bird with broken wings. 
The flute which is her voice no longer sings— 
A golden flute, 


Now mute, now mute. 


Against the blood-red sky, grey-white the sails 
Of dawn are spread . . . but what avails 

The dawn, the dawn, 

Now she is gone? 


II 


O silver-throated fawn 
Breathing in the grass 
Asleep, 

Oh, you were shy, about to fly, ? 
When through the trees 
The mazing breeze 
Suddenly, sweetly, 
Showed you to me. 


You awaked 
Washed in gold by the red sun, 
And naked as the dawn. 
As the dawn flame 
You fled through the trees, and were gone. 
Charles Brega Fames 


[194] 











BREVITIES 


GHOSTS 


If they were not 
Entombed within my heart, 
There would be Spring. 


If they were fled 


From out the cavern of my eyes, 
There would be Joy. 


If they were freed 
From that dim shadow of my soul, 
There would be God. 


AUTUMN 


The sound of man 
Is the sound of a great discord 
Struck by a blind god. 


The way of man 
Is the way of the kite 
On the killing-grounds. 


Blow me a song, O wind!— 

A song barren as the autumn field, 
A little song whereby to sleep, 

To sleep. 


Doris Cooper 
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THREE POEMS 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Two wagons clatter by, with half-grown boys 
Racing lean mules. The tenant-farmer’s sole 
Adventure—“ making a move”’—each year decoys 
His hopes. In a rocking-chair his wife looks droll, 
Trying to keep its hard-bought paint from harm; 
Submerged by slatted sunbonnet, faded shawl 
Whose bulge tells of a baby on her arm. 

The knee-baby, packed in a washtub, stares at all 
These new unconquered worlds; while softly as kings 
Sunk deep in feather mattresses, five more 
Tow-heads are riding, fenced in by bed-springs. 

As they turn the corner I glimpse this precious store: 
Her foot protects a huddle, of greenish hue, 

Potted in rusty lard-cans; sprawling ferns, 

Sallow begonia cuttings, wandering-jew, 
Geraniums; these every day she turns, 

Waters and suns. They signal to my heart 

A sister’s fight, while gusty years in vain 

Beat at the flame (of every woman a part) 

Which burns at beauty’s shrine. Thus she can gain 
Some fuel to keep this meagre fire alive; 

For if its warmth within should cease to flare 

She knows her heart is powerless to survive 

Before its freezing enemy, Despair. 
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GIPSY 


With ragged arm I will defend my field 

Of tangled grasses; since your love would harden 
And shape it to the guided grace of a garden. 
You would dig up my native weedy yield; 

And when I show the sinuous idle lines 

Where a languid fence has fallen, your tidy soul 
Shudders. Only cold and hunger control 

Wild flowers; and I bend to no man’s designs. 


My weeds have more than beauty—they are free. 
And we pity prisoner roses behind a gate, 
Fearing from love either death or exile’s fate— 
For less than beautiful they dare not be. 


But if you still persist that I must be fair, 
My field has stones and briers—gardener, beware! 


EPITAPH 


In death I shal! attain this goal, 
One sought of life in vain: 

Smooth solitude to wrap my soul 
Thought-scratched within my brain. 


Katherine Newton 


Katherine Newton 
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INTERIOR 


I wondered if I were a chair myself, 
Or perhaps just a serape 
Thrown down carelessly, 


Dragging on the floor. 


I wasn’t thinking, only sitting, 
And there seemed no difference 
Between me and the table. 

Except that the table had four legs 
Browner than my two, 

And the table’s face 

Reflected the light 

More vividly than mine. 

The little carving on the wooden stand 
Was more beautiful than I am, 
And the painting on the wall 

Was more alive, 

And the book beside me 

Was more intelligent, 

And the electric light brighter; 
And the pillow, and the piano, 
And the paper-weight, 

And the flowers in the vase, 

And the rugs— 

Everything was more something. 
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Surely the curtains at the window 
Can see the moon rise, 

And an automobile 

With green eyelids 

Come up the street, 

And Mars approaching 

With a bloody twinkle. 


Surely the piano can remember 
The girl with auburn hair 
Who played the tune she said 
Was popular in St. Louis. 

And what chair could forget 
That a fat man sat upon it 
Through an evening? 


Yes, I must be a chair, 

Or a serape, or a rug. 

I seem to remember 

The nail the carpenter used 
To mend my broken arm; 
And I can recall the hollow shock 
Each time the weaver 

Put his foot upon the pedal 
Of his loom repairing me. 
But at the same time 

I feel the pleasant thrill 

Of a girl shaking me 

In the sunlight. 
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And all the while I know 

That I am nothing in the room 
But all of it; 

That I am here not only now 
But have always been here. 

I am confused and timeless: 

Is this a pelado’s poor adobe, 
Or has an artist 

Remodelled it into a studio? 
Do I see a barren cot 

In that corner instead of cushions and a couch? 
Or is this tomorrow 

Instead of yesterday? 


I seem to have sat here a hundred years, 
Waiting for an explanation of it all. 
And yet I came in only an hour ago 
To sit quietly 
And to be alone . . . 
Willard Fohnson 


REPROACH 


Hush—you have no sense of the fitness of things. 
This talk is for long cool evenings, walking in shadow— 
You pour it all out over the breakfast table, 
Blotting the necessary morning newspaper. 
Phyllis Reid 
[200] 











FIDDLER’S FAREWELL 


Fold now the song within the songster. 

Small sturdy one, 

Roistering down the centuries, 

Drunk with the fiddlers’ fingers, 

(Never a dearth of these, 

The living crowding where the dead have been) 
Pure, promiscuous, dandled violin! 


Caesar of sound, my songs in passing, cry 
Morituri te salutamus! . . . and passing, die. 


Fold now the song away. 

Close the lid down 

Upon the gradual dismay 

Of disconcerted singing, 
Unloose the fingers’ clinging 
That has so lost its cunning, 
Turn from the faltering renown, 
Fame of the little town 

After the flag-hung city; 

Deny the ruin pity! 


Pity? Yes, for the failing song 
That, like a droughty stream, 
Crawls, drips, 

Over an arid land 
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(Yet deep enough to drown), 
O violin that slips 

From the relinquishing hand, 
Brown brightness hid— 

Let fall the incurious lid. 


Let me find words 
With which to sing of silence, 

Better than all this blurred half-sound 

Of tattered music trailing on the ground, 

(That was a banner in the wind!) 

Words, 

And their pacing pride, 

For the frustrated heart, 

That stoic singer in the side, 

Unviolined! } 


Be not afraid, 

My songs, my full-throats, 

Be not stampeded into muffled herds 
Mouthing and terrified— 

O fierce white music that I made, 
Proud notes, 

Chords, choirs of taut tuned strings, 
And slender strength 

Of bow that was a bough: 

Tread this last length 


[202] 
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Of sound, mellow and muted, staid, 

Pass unbewildered now 

With this processional of rhymed recording words. 
Be not afraid! 


Words for my fiddle now, 
Abundance of goodly words! 

My deft, my dear, 

My witty one 

With your brave answer ever ready, 
My box of birds, 

Crony and hearty, 

Winged hubbub, 

Tool, 

And tear— 


Fiddle, fiddle, 
To leave you lying here, 
To leave you lying here 


In time, 
A stranger with the supple fiddler’s hand, 
And the rapt eye 

That sees the sound sublime, 

Will come 


(Must come, I wish it so!) 


> 


To coax these stagnant strings, 
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Kindle their numb 

And awful apathy with one imperative blow 
Of the fleet accurate bow; 

Release the fiddle-cry! 


O faithless! 

Faithful only to sound 

(That loud-lipped passer-by), 
You will forget straightway 
The player for the player— 

And both for the tune you play. 





In time I too shall turn 

To others’ music, 

Shall learn 

A niggardly delight 

In some slight 

Lord of nimble fingers, ) 
Tossing me sops of song; 

The long 

And measured wisdom of wide symphonies 
Will find me listening; 

A singer, a child’s hand on the candid keys, 
A whistle on the wing; 

All these! 


I’ll not disdain the fine 
And effervescent draught, 
Filling the echoing cup 
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Leonora Speyer 


(That was so full) 
With others’ wine. 
I’ll not refuse to drink. 


But first 


I must know thirst. . 


So must this violin of mine, 
I think. 


How still it lies. 
An empty shell along the empty sand 
Is not more still— 
But put your hand 
To the shining thin 


As music passes! 


4 
5 


Do you feel the quickening 
Of the languid wood? 
Come! lay your ear 


To the shell 
(Heart, leaning near, 
So near 


Do you hear 
The stirring and the throbbing 
Above your tuneless sobbing? 
Leonora Speyer 
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COMMENT 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


PAINTER-POET, a landscape-poet, a colorist—one 

searches in vain for the descriptive word. For Mr. 
Fletcher’s keen eye for surface beauty is but an outlet of a 
subtle metaphysical mind, 2 mind which has gone questing 
far and wide for intimate responses—through travel, 
through reading, through strange tongues, through the 
arts and philosophies, as well as through life’s closer con- 
tacts. His Pegasus has had a weight to carry, and some- 
times its wings have trailed in earthly dust; one has felt 
thought dragging too hard upon inspiration, sheer flight 
impeded by a prodding intellect. 

It is a question how far deliberation is creative. One 
rarely feels in Mr. Fletcher’s art the true lyric rapture, the 
emotion that seizes the singer and carries him away. But 
one does feel something only a little less impassionec i— 
the absorption of the contemplative spirit in its object, the 
self uplifted and transcended into ecstasy. This latter 
mood or method, while more conscious than the other, 
while invoked rather than inspired, is but a little less 
authoritative in all the arts. It implies an imagination 


sensitive and worshipful, keen to accept and reflect all of 


this world’s varied manifestations of beauty. 
Brown bed of earth, still fresh and warm with love, 
Now hold me tight; 
Broad field of sky, where the clouds laughing move, 
Fill up my pores with light!— 
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Fohn Gould Fletcher 


This is Mr. Fletcher’s cry in Irradiations. And through- 
out this group of nearly forty poems—indeed, in all the 
Preludes and Symphonies—the poet celebrates his love of 
earth and sea and sky in all their magic transformations. 
Also he sometimes presents those infinities of nature as 
modified and framed in by man’s building of houses, 
cities, ships; it was a city-flight of clouds which excited his 
most famous, and perhaps most colorful lines: 

Over the roof-tops race the shadows of clouds; 

Like horses the shadows of clouds charge down the street. 

Whirlpools of purple and gold, 

Winds from the mountains of cinnabar, 

Lacquered mandarin moments, palanquins swaying and balancing 

Amid the vermilion pavilions, against the jade balustrades. 

Here is Mr. Fletcher’s real love affair. The more per- 
sonal love poems in The Tree of Life are comparatively 
unconvincing. Through the Symphonies—Blue, Black and 
Gold, Green, Golden, White, Orange, Red, Violet, Grey, 
Scarlet 





he records the meditative imaginings excited by 
his adoration of beauty. London, Arkansas, Arizona, 
French battle-fields; streets, flowery meadows, the forest, 
the desert—all these move him to worship as he passes 
from scene to scene of the earth’s enormous pageantry: 
I am the wanderer of the world— 

No one can hold me: 

Not the cannon assembled for battle, 

Nor the gloomy grain of the hollow, 

Nor the house where I long time slumbered, 

Nor the hilltop where roads are straggling. 

My feet must march to the wind. 
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Indeed, he finds motive enough, emotion enough, in the 
earth-drama, and instinctively shuns the clash and fever 
of human contacts: 

Now that all the world is filled 

With armies clamoring, 


Now that men no longer live and die one by one, 
But in vague indeterminate multitudes: . . . 


I will go out alone 
To catch strong joy of solitude 
Where the tree-lines, in gold and scarlet, 
Swing strong grape-cables up the smoldering face of the hill. 
Rarely does his art make room for fellow-creatures. 
The two or three primitives in his Arizona group are an 
integral part of the desert, like its cactus. The lady in 
The Tree of Life remains, in spite of all her poet-lover’s 
eloquence, an abstraction. Mr. Fletcher is most con- 
vincing when most alone. 
A close study of this poet’s technique would show him 
a somewhat rebellious imagist, experimenting in and out 
of their tense method but profiting by its discipline. The 
“vermilion pavilions” passage shows how swiftly his lines 
may follow the bright-colored racing clouds. In Down the 
Mississippi, by way of contrast, we have a succession of 
slow movements, beginning: 
Dull masses of dense green, 
The forests range their sombre platforms. 


Between them silently, like a spirit, 
The river finds its own mysterious path. 


Everywhere a sensitive ear for word-harmonies and time- 
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Fohn Gould Fletcher 


values; everywhere persistence in seeking, through the 
intricacies of language, his own personal rhythm. 

Sometimes, as with most poets, his technique lags, 
seems labored. His polyphonic prose, with its endless 
tinkle of internal rhymes and assonances, is, like Miss 
Lowell’s, an interesting experiment ina highly artificial- 
ized, and therefore unresponsive, form; at best a perfervid 
eloquence, too monotonous in its cadences. But mostly 
he prefers free verse, and uses it, according to the mood of 
the poem, with a delicate and subtle variety of sound and 
tune. 

Mr. Fletcher’s excursive mind has led him to a study 
of oriental technique in various arts, and the brief poems 
in his Fapanese Prints are an effort, not to imitate or 
translate, but to interpret in our own terms the spirit of 
the Japanese hokku, tanka, etc. The result seems slight 
and frail, on the whole the book does not lead us very far 
toward either East or West; but three or four of its tiny 
poems are very delicate—for instance, Fugitive Beauty: 

As the fish that leaps from the river, 
As the dropping of a November leaf at twilight, 


As the faint flicker of lightning down the southern sky, 
So I saw beauty, far away. 


Or this one: 


A piece of paper ready to toss in the fire, 


Blackened, scrawled with fragments of an incomplete song: 
My soul. 


In spite of his cosmopolite wanderings and foreign resi- 
dence, there is something indestructibly of his own country 
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about John Gould Fletcher. No one but a southerner 
brought up during the decay of the old regime could have 
written The Ghosts of an Old House, a poem perfumed with 
fading elegance and melancholy with vanished grandeur. 
And even apart from the implications in many of his 
subiects—New York, Chicago, Skyscrapers, The Grand 
Canyon, etc.—a certain type of much travelled, much 
educated, serious-minded American is manifest in all he 
writes. If he lacks humor, he makes up for it by a deep 
strain of imaginative mysticism which he has not yet 
fully expressed, and which may be his next note. Of late 
his work in verse has lacked something of the earlier fire. 
But one feels this slowing down as an interlude—his 
thoughtful philosophic mind is leading his imagination into 
new fields. One would not be surprised if his art should 
flower again in a stimulating new birth of power. 

In The Tree of Life the finest of the love poems express 
foreboding—for example, The Offering, and this briefer 
one, The Silence: 

The silence that I hear is more than words; 

The silence that I breathe is more than thought; 
The silence that I know is more than life; 

It is a silence of all silences. 

For ever and ever, to eternity 

It goes, and I go with it, well content. 

But no poet goes to eternity content with silence. If 
Mr. Fletcher can hear the song in that silence that is 
“more than life” we may have from him poems more 


profoundly beautiful than he has yet achieved. H. M. 
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REVIEWS 
A HURRIED POET 
A Hurried Man, by Emanuel Carnevali. Contact Edi- 
tions, Paris. 

Reading this book, so full of futile and unorganized 
genius, one is moved to wonder whether any power within 
or without could have made of the restless flickering- 
flaming spirit here in evidence a great artist. Life offered 
him hard terms, unquestionably; but terms which a man 
of his sheer brains might have cajoled, or whipped into 
shape, or trampled on—in some way conquered. Instead 
of that he floundered around among them like a horse 
caught in barbed wire, with as little sense of purpose or 
direction and with as rebellious a sense of injury. And the 
wounding harbs closed in on him with cruel and ironic 
promptness, and left him shattered. 

If his present lamentable illness should yield to treat- 
ment and give his brilliant mind another chance, one 
wonders whether the long experience of weakness will have 
disciplined his scattering desires to any focus of respon- 
sibility to the god within him—to that central self which 
must get control if any fullness of life is to be achieved. 
Probably not, for no fool is so foolish as the wise man in 
his streaks of folly; the man of genius may see beyond the 
sun and moon, and never take the measure of his own 
heart. 

This may sound harsh, but Carnevali would not wish 
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either friend or reviewer to wring out the scalding tears 
of sentimentality over the bitterness of his fate or the 
incompleteness of his book—its inadequacy to express the 
power that was in him. It is a book of hints and fragments 
—a mere beginning, and a shapeless beginning at that. 
But the hint of power is there, and the fragments—some 
of them—have the glint and gleam of beauty. 

The book is both verse and prose, and the prose is both 
short stories and critical articles. More than three- 
quarters of the verse, and most of the critiques, were first 
printed in Poerry—of the latter the Dante, the Five Years 
of Italian Poetry, the study of Ezra Pound’s Pavannes and 
Divisions, of Sandburg’s Smoke 1 Steel, and other 
reviews. These show the man’s penetrating mind and 


his keen instinct for good art; also his utter sincerity. 


; ULLEO 


The stories are vivid and uncompromising; they open dark 


vistas, deep abysses. They are promising to a de 





the word rarely records; one feels in reading them that 
perhaps the author’s talent was primarily for this form 
that around the next corner would have come a master- 
piece. 

But it is with Carnevali’s poetry that we are here con- 
cerned. The Splendid Commonplace group, the first he 
ever published, is full of the spirit of youth—youth which 
makes its own adventures out of the daily routine; seeing 
both sides of them, their serious i hei 





absurd littleness, and seeing also through and beyond 
them. 
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A Hurried Poet 


The headw waiter says: 






waiter 
a 


ill rain today! 


says: 


He frowns gracefull 





These lines, the beginning of Jn This Hotel 


young poet’s first word to the world; and already he 


were t h e 


> 


1owed an adroit technique in swinging his free verse 


from the short lines of this whimsical introduction to the 





long cadences of the melancholy reflections which make 
this hotel” a figure for the earth-house we are all guests 





And] ch for the dawn, 
One 
SC the y a after a few 





Carnevali continues to use free verse; and even when, 
as in The Day of Summer, it splashes all over the place— 
ecomes t free for he best effect— he v varies its tune 


skillfully to express the contrasting details, sordid and 





beautiful, of his crowded and vagal y. The 
closing section, Night, is perhaps the most moving—with 


its concluding apostrophe: 
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Oh, do come and see me, 
Look down upon me from your place in t 
O my high dream! [ 





I have a brain for everything, 
I shall dance their ragtime. 
Will someone whisper, sometime 
corre ic 4. 
There is a man who dances 
With a strange embarrassment”? 


Some of the brief poems in the section Neuriad 
tragic beauty born of pain; especially the Invocation t 
Death: 


Let me 

Close my eyes t 
Still my arms, 
Let me be. 
Then, come. 
Let me be utterly alor 








Do not let the awful understanding that comes w 
The thought of Death 

Bother me. 

Your love was not strong en 

Death takes things away: 

I have them here in my hands, 

The rags. 

I do not understand the c 
That lets foolish impossit 
I have made a mess of it, 
But I am no debtor. 

It’s the yearning of a nervous ma 
The yearning for peace, 

The curiosity for a word: 
Forever. 


If She would only come quietly, 
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e that the careful treatment he 1s recei 





health and give his baffled genius another chance. 





’ ; k is a masterly 
Judiey s preface to the book is a masterly 
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BELATED HEROICS 


The Sainted Courtesan and The Drums of Yle, by J. N. 

Nicolson. Pascal Covici, Chicago. 

Reading these two sumptuously printed books after a 
long course of modern poetry, I am moved to wonder that 
this kind of thing still goes on. The super-romantic re- 
telling of old tales, the melodramatic speechifying of 
ancient vamps, the unabashed assembling of all the worn- 
out tricks of artificialized poetic style—how can anyone 
account for such a left-over in this keen-questing twentieth 
century? 

Though I have loved a hundred girls 
I loved a harlot best of all, 
sings this never-weary poet—and here we have all the 
historic harlots—or as many as one book will hold, con- 
sidering their prolixity. Phryne’s lover tells us all about 
her, and in the course of the tale this “‘sainted courtesan” 
speaks for herself to the extent of eighty lines, all twins to 
this specimen stanza: 
Yet in glad songs borne unto distant lands 
My name shal! burn. And when this flesh is dust 
Shall men not see me in marble, and not see 
How I am painted by Apelles? Ah, 
And all my beauty shall not be all gone by. 

Judith also discourses through twenty-five pages about 
her little love-adventure with Holofernes. Michal, 
Abishag, Semiramis are among those present, and there 
are “ladies plumed and booted’’—we fear alse of doubtful 
character—in The Streets Beyond Bagdad, and zlsewhere. 
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Belated Heroics 


And all this with never one single original turn or tune 
Indeed, even the lyric deftness to be found in certain 
poems of Mr. Nicolson’s first book has been scared off by 
these long-winded heroines. 

In The Drums of Yle, if only I could read it, I might find 
properer company. It seems to be a tale, done in similarly 
pompous diction, of Norman earls and Saxon carls in Old 


England. H. M. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THREE CALIFORNIANS 


Continent’s End, an Anthology of Contemporary California 
Poets. Edited by George Sterling, Genevieve Taggard, 
and James Rorty. Printed for the Book Club of Cali- 
fornia by John Henry Nash, San Francisco. 
California celebrates her Diamond Jubilee of statehood 

by persuading girls to wear Spanish shawls, by holding 

vast parades of Shriners, Knights of Columbus, and Native 

Sons whose parents were born in Japan, and by producing 

this beautifully printed anthology containing—O cele- 

brated California prolificity !—poets to the number of one 
hundred and three. Those who managed to scramble in 
know, each of us in his home village, other bards as much 
entitled to John Henry Nash’s typographical mantle as 
we are; but the editors had to stop somewhere, and why 
not stop at a round hundred poets in addition to the 
editorial three? 

And these three are surely entitled to their editorial 
leadership: George Sterling, who still surpasses all Cali- 
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fornians in celebrating with Keats-Swinburnian elevated 
blare the booming Pacific, the monstrous hills and con- 
stellations, and dancing girls with “the limbs delighting 
and the naked breast”; Genevieve Taggard, with her 
incisive practical young-woman mind, her occasionally 
meticulous and cool technique, yet with her “wild tangle 
of hooped moons piled like rubbish in the pallid West” 
of that Victorian long-skirted tradition from which she is, 
with flapperish vividness and intelligence, kicking free; 
and James Rorty, pourer of new wines of I. W. W.-ism, 
Bodenheimish bitterness against his well-paid profession 
of ad-writing, and healthy young egotism, into the jolly 
old bottles of the Whitman rhythm and tradition. 

Then our big new man, Robinson Jeffers, whom we 
Californians are so proud of New York’s having discovered 
in romantically belated fashion, is awarded the deserved 
honor of conferring the title upon the collection from one 
of his own poems, in which, printed decoratively opposite 
the title-page, he is the spokesman of us all: 

I gazing at the boundaries of granite and spray, 
the established sea-marks, felt behind me 


Mountain and plain, the immense breadth of the continent, 
before me the mass and doubled stretch of water. 


There is much of this spirit in the book, much feeling of 
the continent behind us and the ocean before us, much 
exulting in the tang and smash of that ocean; but there 
is really astonishingly little flavor of that Orient to which 
our leading port is the gateway. Miss Taggard is right 
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One Hundred and Three Californians 


in her introduction: there are too few people here as yet, 
we are huddling together for comfort, or running back to 
New York for “stimulation”; we have been too busy re- 
ducing this monstrous new land to the human scale to do 
much as yet in the way of imaginatively absorbing the 
adventure of interpreting the Orient which awaits us. 
Yet David Starr Jordan, one of the poets in this anthology, 
is even now, old Viking, leading the way, as scientist and 
publicist, in this new quest. He thinks of the Pacific as 
one more little fishpond wherein he may play with whales 
for minnows, and trumpet the watchword, Peace in the 
Pacific; but as a poet he doesn’t tell this story, nor do we 
youngsters. 

What do the hundred and three talk about, then? 
Well, there is a good deal about the way our comfortable 
Californians make the uncomfortable Californians still 
more uncomfortable—much good hot denunciation of the 
beatings and jailings of the I. W. W. Then there is—and 
deliberately and with editorial malice aforethought, one 
suspects—much purely poetical poetry, discoursing on 
the innards of poets’ souls, without chamber-of-commerce 
reference to California real estate, eucalypti, Fresno 
raisins or San Jose prunes. Which is as it should 
be; for how, ask California poets in general, and Miss 
Taggard in particular—how are we ever going to be as 
good generalized all-round poets as Milton and Millay 
unless we quit boosting sectional interests, “expressing” 
geographical entities, and get down to the task of being 
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and uttering souls? How, indeed? So the subtle innards 
of true poets like Hildegarde Flanner and Helen Hoyt are 
scattered over the anthological landscape, imparting 
thereto a glitter delicate. 

Product of a state so extensively touristed, much of the 
verse in this volume is inevitably like the autograph 
verses in guest books. Men like Michael Gold, who 
stopped off en route for the Marxian Paradise and the 
Hopi Indian reserve, or like Witter Bynner who stayed 
at our state university until our respectables discovered he 
knew Debs, write some of the resounding verse in the 
volume. Then there are the Benéts, serried ranks of thciu, 
reared in California, but who have written their King 
Davids and the like in the catacombs of New York. It’s 
hard to tell, you see, just who is a Californian. Not all are 
so completely associated with the idea of this state as is, 
for example, Ina Coolbrith. Albert M. Bender, chairman 
of the publication committee of the Book Club of Cali- 
fornia, points out that “certain of the more obvious 
temptations of sectionalism have been resisted: for ex- 
ample, Robert Frost is indubitably a Native Son, but it 
would be, of course, ridiculous to claim as Californian any 
part of the work of New Hampshire’s leading citizen.” 
Skilful! Modest, but he lets you know where and in what 
San Francisco was born one of the big men of the East. 

If the title-page poem is appropriately by our big new 
man, Jeffers, the final poems are by C. E. S. Wood, who 
pioneered the West physically during many a decade, and 
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One Hundred and Three Californians 


now, as young in spirit as the youngest boy or girl in the 
book, keeps on pioneering: a good omen for poetry in 


California. R. L. Burgess 


ON THE TRAIL OF NEGRO SONG 


On the Trail of Negro Folk-songs, by Dorothy Scarborough. 
Harvard Press. 

The Book of American Negro Spirituals, edited by James 
Weldon Johnson assisted by J. Rosamond Johnson and 
Laurence Brown. The Viking Press. 

Negro Poetry in America, by Beatrice Norton. Stratford 
Co. 

Of these three books the last is of little importance. It 
is a superficial survey of American Negro poetry from folk- 
song down to literary endeavor, reading like a master’s- 
degree thesis. 

The other two volumes are important studies of rather 
different subjects, which supplement each other. Dr. 
Scarborough’s collection places little emphasis on religious 
song; Mr. Johnson gives that his entire attention. 

Dr. Scarborough’s contribution is two fold; her volume 
successfully combines scholarship and entertainment. 
More than a mere collection, it is a delightfully whimsical 
story about the difficulties and pleasures of a ten-year 
ballad search among the Negroes of Texas and other 
Southern states. 

Her collection, the most complete now in print, includes 
Negro folk-song, ballads, reels, lullabies, game songs, and 
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work songs—new versions of old favorites, and many 
new discoveries. It takes up in one chapter the Negro’s 
amusing assimilation of English and Scottish ballads, for 
example of Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight: 
There was a tall and handsome man, 
Who came a-courtin’ me. 
He said, “Steal out atter dark tonight 
An’ come a-ridin’ with me, with me, 
An’ come a-ridin’ with me.” 

But it is in the true folk-song that we find most poetry. 
Here are the Negro’s picturesque dislikes and loves, his 
brotherly friendship with animals, his enthusiasm for rail- 
roads, his delight in dancing, his brooding loneliness and 
religious ecstasy. With pantomimic action improvised 
for entertainment, he sings the drama of Frankie and Al- 
bert, the most intense verses of which have never been 
allowed in print; for “He was her man, but he done her 
wrong,” and she avenged herself vehemently. Or with 
jigging steps to African rhythm, he sings a tragedy: 

Ole Aunt Kate, she bakes de cake, 

She bake hit "hine de garden gate; 

She sift de meal, she gimme de dust, 
She bake de bread, she gimme de crust, 
She eat de meat, she gimme de skin, 
An’ dat’s de way she tuck me in. 

Sometimes he gives us a popular song like Taint Gwine 
Rain No Mo; again a rather disturbing lullaby: 


Great big dog come a runnin’ down de river, 
Shook his tai! an’ jarred de meadow. 

Go away, ole dog, go away, ole dog— 

You shant have my baby. 
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Out of his former futile desire for freedom came such work 
songs as: 

My ole mistis promised me, 

When she died she’d set me free. 

But now ole mistis dead and gone, 

An’ lef’ ole Sambo hoe-in corn. 
From a sense of grim humor, a hammer song: 


Dis ol’ hammah—kill John Henry— 
Kill him daid, yes—kill him daid— 
Knock de brains out—of mah pahdner— 
In his haid, yes—in his haid. 
Of the boll weevil the Negro everywhere has much to say, 
and one particular singer wishes to affix his identification 
mark to the song: 


First time ah saw de boll weevil 

He was sittin’ on de squah. 

Next time ah saw dat weevil 

He was sittin’ everywhah. 

Jes’ a lookin’ foh a home, lookin’ foh a home! 

Long before finishing Miss Scarborough’s book, one 
becomes convinced that the Negro is America’s best 
ballad-singer, that his emotional heritage has made him 
the most natural of poets. Although the author has 
chosen her title to suggest her method, to me it has a 
deeper significance. It reminds me of the Navajo cry 
for opening the medicine ceremonies: ‘On the trail of the 
Singer of Songs, come!” a command to the gods to come 
down to a suffering people. I believe that the Negro too 
may have the feeling that his song bridges the gap between 
the supernatural and natural worlds. 
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The spirituals seem to prove this; in them we find the 
Negro’s adjustment to an alien and cruel world. His 
interpretation of the scriptures is an interesting example 
of the super-imposition of one culture upon another. 
The result is emotional richness. The spirituals express 
the Negro’s pitiful adoption of Christianity as a suitable 
religion for sufferers. Largely African in intricacy of 
rhythm and indefinite harmony, American in use of 
melody, and Africo-American in wording and the balanc- 
ing of melody with rhythm, they have a subtle elusive 
swing, and an intense appeal. Even in their humor there 
is dignity. They are constructed for group singing to the 
rhythm of swinging head or patting feet and hands, and 
are to be sung by quavering and shading voices, with 
fervor and abandon. 

In them is a cumulative ecstasy of worship; surely 
through them God was brought to his people 

Most of us are familiar with many of these spirituals, 
for we have had the memorable experience of hearing 
Roland Hayes sing them. The three authors of this 
particular volume have done us high service in that they 
have made more accessible to everyone both music and 
poetry true to and definitive of the Negro’s artistic gift 
to America. In his preface Mr. Johnson discusses the 
folkloristic background of these songs, the possible in- 
fluences bearing upon their composition, musical and 
poetic; and points out appreciatively the poetry of the 
texts. Here the Hebrew austerity of the Bible is bright- 
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ened by the Negro imagination. The story of the Cruci- 
fixion is fused with their own pathos: 


De blood came twinklin’ down. 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
De blood came twinklin’ down, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


He bowed His head an’ died, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
He bowed His head and died, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


Sometimes we have pure lyric poetry, as in this example 
from Colonel Higginson’s book: 


I know moon-rise, I know star-rise, 

I lay dis body down. 

I walk in de moonlight, I walk in de starlight, 

To lay dis body down. 

I walk in de graveyard, I walk throo de graveyard, 
To lay dis body down. 

I go to de jedgment in de evenin’ of de day 

When I lay dis body down, 

An’ my soul an’ your sou! will meet in de day 
When I lay dis body down. 


But even in so entirely lyrical an expression, we are not 
far away from the African (the usual primitive) love of 
repetition and incremental parallelism: 


She tried to dip it with the milk basket, and then it sank— 
Sihamba Ngenyanga. 

Tried to dip it with the ladle, and then it sank— 

Sihamba Ngenyanga. 

Tried to dip it with the mantle, and then it sank— 
Sihamba Ngenyanga. 
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This, from Africa, is very like an early American spiritual: 


We're told dat the fore-wheel run by love— 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

We're told dat the hund-wheel run by faith— 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

Mr. Johnson points out, and one must agree entirely 
with his conclusion, that the spiritual is almost altogether 
Negro, that the Negro imagination, influenced only by 
a new environment, has given us, in both music and in 
words, this perfect religious expression. There is, I think, 
nothing quite like it in the world of folk-song, certainly 
nothing more beautiful. Eda Lou Walton 


BRIEF NOTICES 


For the Morning, by John Russell McCarthy. Doubleday, 

Page & Co. 

This is a book of conventional poems about nature. The 
author’s unmistakable talent for poetry suffers apparently 
from the rigid moralistic limitations of standardized 
knowledge and philosophy. He lacks a feeling for words, 
and is content to use the approximate or outworn modifier. 
There are many poems which fall just short of distinction, 
such as Themselves: 

Can any song be gay 
That sings of the sea? 


(Ever the waves are falling 
Wearily.) 


Can any song be bright 
That sings of the land? 
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(Ever life is falling 


At death’s command.) 


Oh, but the falling waves 
Themselves make song, 
And life that dies is singing 
All day long! 


Hill Fragments, by Madeline Mason-Manheim. Cecil 

Palmer, London. 

I read with amazement Arthur Symons’ preface to this 
volume, wherein he says: 

She obtains effects, not merely of abstract passion and depth of 
thought, . . . of a sense of mystery, of tragic ecstasy, of a rapture that 
radiates joy, but also of fantastic subtlety, of remote and curious charm. 

Well, I find none of these things; on the contrary, 
singularly platitudinous statements expressed in singularly 
prosy rhythms of alleged free verse. The book is full of 
boomings like these: 

O mountain, how beautiful you are, 
And how wise! 


Man is a thing of might, 
Of many parts compounded, 
Each man complete—a world. 


O thou green stillness, 
Mighty forest, 
All vastness is in thee. 

The book reminds me of an orator making large gestures 
to emphasize obvious high-sounding sentiments. But at 
least one may admire Kahlil Gibran’s illustrations and Mr. 
Symons’ friendly enthusiasm. 
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The Dark Tower, by Albert Brush. Flying Stag Press, N. Y. 

One will receive pleasure from this book of pretty poems 
if he goes to it as he would go to a romantic play, not ex- 
pecting to have his emotions disturbed or his intellect 
engaged. At any rate, his intelligence will not be insulted, 
and he may secretly enjoy the sentimental glamour of the 
book, as most people perhaps do. The poetry is lyric in 
mood, and sophisticated rather than thoughtful. One feels 
throughout the refreshing force of a truly winsome per- 
sonality. 


Eager Footsteps, by Anne Eliz. Wilson. Geo. Sully & Co. 

The publishers describe this book as “an alluring 
soupgon of a fresh and deep-welling new talent.” Not 
knowing exactly what this means, we shal] not venture to 
disagree. Miss Wilson’s’verse has a delicacy which seems 
to be the lack, rather than the restraint, of energy. When 
she is skilful enough to make her poems seem direct and 
spontaneous, she is able to achieve poignancy. But always 
her thought seems superficial. 


A Wind Blowing Over, by Clara Platt Meadowcroft. 

Harold Vinal. 

This tiny book of twenty brief poems is typical of many 
which issue from numerous presses nowadays. It shows 
sensibility to emotion and rhythm, and a light touch upon 
words. It is the kind of verse which should give pleasure 
to the author and her friends, but can hardly demand a 
larger audience. 
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Candle and Cross, by Elisabeth Scollard. The Mosher Press. 

This is a book of mildly emotional poems in conven- 
tional form dealing with religion, love, the seasons, etc. 
The verse is well written, of its modest sort, showing some 
delicacy of perception, and a sensible simplicity of expres- 
sion. Since the author has been content to write, in an 
idiom evidently natural to her thought, of “the soothing 
music of the winds,” and of the hills, “ beautiful, calm, and 
steadfast as God’s love,” and has nowhere attempted any- 
thing more ambitious, one can hardly say that she has 


ailed. 


The Banquet and Other Poems, by Frances Fletcher. 

Dorrance & Co. 

Miss Fletcher’s poetry is individual, and its faults are 
individual. There is nothing smug and pat in her work. 
Obviously, she refuses to achieve easy excellence in the 
imitative and trivial. Awkwardness of thought and an 
amateurish technique do not obscure the considerable 
talent evinced by certain poems. 


NEWS NOTES 


A Californian correspondent, writing in regard to the new prize offered 
by one of our guarantors, to be given to a poem “touching adequately, 
whether in praise or dispraise, modern science or industry,” wonders “‘if 
your guarantor, and others interested in this subject, know The Poet in the 
Desert, by Charles Erskine Scott Wood, with its sonorous psalms— 
numbers XVI, XVII, XVIJI—dealing wholly with modern industry; 
with its Song of Cities (XXXIV) and the summing up in psalm XXXV. 
This poem has been published some years, but has failed to become 
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widely known in America except in prisons and labor circles. In Europe 
it is better known, having had a London edition and a German transla- 
tion; and portions are now going into Russian.” 

For 1926 Witter Bynner, whose cojudges will be Rose O'Neill and 
Vachel Lindsay, offers his $150 undergraduate prize under the auspices 
of Palms, of which he is an associate editor. An interesting and generous 
addition is made to the prize by Jose G. Zuno, governor of Jalisco, who 
offers the winner free fare from the American border to Guadalajara, 
Mexico, where Palms is published, and a term of free tuition in the 
University of Guadalajara. Only undergraduates in an American college 
or university may compete, and only 200 lines from any poet will be 
considered. For further details, Mr. Bynner should be addressed at 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

The home of Muna Lee (Mrs. Luis Mufioz-Marin) in New York con- 
tinues to be a Sunday evening meeting-place for poets, including Span- 
iards and Spanish-Americans. When funds were being raised for the 
Washington Irving memorial, it was disclosed at one of these “‘at homes” 
that the Spaniards of New York felt concerned that they had not been 
approached. As Washington Irving was one of the first foreigners to 
visit Spain and write sympathetically of it, Spaniards feel that he belongs 
as much to them as to us. It is said, indeed, that he is more popular in 
that country than in this. At the meeting some sort of document was 
drawn up attesting Spanish interest, and offering assistance to bring the 
enterprise to the attention of Spanish-speaking people in New York. 

Mrs. J. M. Lydon, of Denver, Corresponding Secretary of the Poetry 
Society of Colorado, writes us of the interesting progress being made by 
this club in the encouragement and development of talent in that state 
and its neighbors. The members meet once a month in the Gower 
studio, read poems by themselves and others, and discuss under compe- 
tent leadership some subject relating to the art. 

Mrs. Bowman writes from Canada that Sacheverell Sitwell “is marry- 
ing Miss Georgia Doble, a very young Montreal girl.” Two other 
poets’ marriages which we have neglected for some months to report are 
those of Pearl Andelson to Edward Sherry, at Chicago, and of Dorothy 
Hansen to Arthur Kramer, at Corydon, Indiana. 

Mr. Oliver H. Myers, assistant editor of the London magazine Poetry 
and The Play, in a \etter of recent date quotes Mrs. Livesay’s complaint 
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(in her October Poetry article on Canadian Poetry Today) that “English 
critics do not appreciate this growing [nationalistic] sentiment”—that 
they neglect Canadian poets. Mr. Myers protests that Canadian pub- 
lishers send out few review copies to English periodicals, and continues: 
“T would draw her attention to an article by S. Fowler Wright in the 
April-May issue of Poetry and The Play entitled Canadian Poetry, which 
he closes with the words: ‘We cannot overlook the output of Canadian 
poetry without loss to ourselves, or without failure to realize fully the 
breadth of the growth by which our literature is developing.’ In the 
course of the article he attacks the attitude of neglect towards Canadian 
poetry as vigorously as any Canadian could do.” 


Mr. Edward Sapir, who was brought to this country from Germany at 
the age of five, is now assistant professor of anthropology at theUniver- 
sity of Chicago, after several years in the Geological Survey of Canada. 
He is the author of Dreams and Gibes (Poet Lore Co.), and a contributor 
to various journals. 

Leonora Speyer (Mrs. Edgar S.), of New York, has been a violinist, 
as her poem indicates. She is the author of 4 Canopic Far (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), and a new book of verse will soon appear. 

Florence Kiper Frank (Mrs. Jerome N. F.), of Chicago, is the author 
of A Few so Fesus and Other Poems (Mitchell Kennerley). 

Mr. Countee Cullen, who received the John Reed Memorial Prize in 
November, is now taking a post-graduate course at Harvard. Harper & 
Bros. have just published his book of verse, Co/or. 

Phyllis Reid (Mrs. H. I. Birnsting!), an English poet resident in Buck- 
inghamshire, has contributed to various English magazines. 

The other poets of this number appear in our pages for the first time. 

Mr. Willard Johnson, of Santa Fe, says he “began committing the 
crime of poetry” in Mexico a few years ago. Since 1922 he has been sole 
editor of The Laughing Horse, an ingratiating paper born at Berkeley 
and published now at Santa Fe. 

Elizabeth Malcolm Durham (Mrs. I. R. D.), was graduated in 1922 
from the University of South Carolina, and is now a teacher of Latin 
in Wilmington, Del. Last year her poem, The Nordic Gesture, won the 
Southern Prize from the Poetry Society of South Carolina. 

Mr. Archibald Rutledge, a South Carolinian who now lives at Mercers- 
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burg, Pa., is the author of a number of books of verse and prose, his 
latest poems being South of Richmond. 

Katherine Newton (Mrs. Kenneth McColl), lives in Bennettsville, 
S.C. Miss Helen Francis, of Springfield, Mass., is a teacher of English 
in Westfield, N. J. Miss Doris Cooper is a very young poet of Portland, 
Oregon. Mr. Charles Brega James is a young English poet now resident 
in Chicago. Miss Maude Skillman lives in El Dorado, Kas. ‘Mercy 
Baldwin” is a pseudonym. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems, by Robinson Jeffers. Boni & 
Liveright. 

Golden Pheasant, by Kathryn-White Ryan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Drowsy Ones, by Jay G. Sigmund. Prairie Pub. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Three Moods, by Albert Glanville, Privately printed, Chicago. 

Pageant of the Trees, by Jane Comstock. Privately printed. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Chapbook, A Yearly Miscellany, No. go, 1925, edited by Harold 
Monro. Jonathan Cape, for the Poetry Bookshop, London. 

Continent’s End, An Anthology of Contemporary California Poets, edited, 
with introductions, by Genevieve Taggard, George Sterling, and 
James Rorty. The Book Club of California. Printed by John Henry 
Nash, San Francisco. 

The Poetry Cure, A Pocket Medicine Chest of Verse, compounded by 
Robert Haven Schauffler. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Sea Anthology, edited by Alice Hunt Bartlett. Brentano’s. 
PROSE AND PLAYS: 

Modern Poetry, by H. P. Collins. Houghton Mifflin’Co. 

Diary and Letters of Fosephine Preston Peabody, selected and edited by 
Christina Hopkinson Baker. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Shakespeare Memorial, by William Jaggard. Shakespeare Press, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Short Plays, selected and edited by James Plaisted Webber and Hanson 
Hart Webster. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Dreamer, by Mary Newton Stanard. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Doctor Transit, by 1.S. Boni & Liveright. 
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